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storehouse of information and precedent, and, notwithstanding its title 
"Digest," it is in reality an elaborate and authoritative treatise on in- 
ternational law. 

Professor Moore has from time to time delivered valuable addresses 
which have appeared in pamphlet form, and has published two works of 
modest proportions which appeal to the general reader: American Di- 
plomacy, its Spirit and Achievements (1905) and Four Phases of American 
Development (1912). 

In addition to this imposing list of publications, Professor Moore has 
edited the works of James Buchanan, 12 volumes (1908). Professor 
Moore's various contributions to international law cannot be too highly 
praised. As Professor Nys, the distinguished Belgian publicist, has him- 
self said: " On ne saurait dire trop de bien de toutes les ceuvres du savant 
jurisconsulte." 

President Wilson and Secretary Bryan are to be congratulated for 
persuading him to quit his professorship at Columbia to assume the 
duties of Counselor in the Department of State, for his mere -presence 
in the Department will be a guarantee that the best traditions of the 
United States are to govern our international relations, and that the 
newer problems as they arise will be decided according to precedent 
and in a way to enhance the international prestige of the United States, 
of which we are justly so proud. 



THE SUPPEESSION OF THE OPIUM TRAFFIC 

The last two numbers of this Journal contained articles on the In- 
ternational Opium Conference held at The Hague during the winter of 
1911-12. The first article outlined the actions which had been taken 
since the adjournment of the International Opium Commission by the 
several governments party to that commission to put into force effective 
national laws for the suppression of the abuses connected with the over- 
production and traffic in opium; while the second article was descriptive 
of the International Opium Conference and analytical of the convention 
signed by the delegates thereto. 

The international movement for the suppression of the opium traffic 
initiated by the United States in the interest of China has developed 
from a consultation with four or five of the larger western Powers having 
territorial relations with that country to a movement which now em- 
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braces the entire civilized world. During this development the original 
object sought by the United States — namely, to assist China to bring 
her opium evil to an end — has grown somewhat obscure to the public 
mind. It should be recalled, therefore, that in the spring of 1908, when 
the executive called the attention of the Congress to the diplomatic 
action of the United States Government to bring about conjoint action 
for the suppression of the opium evil, it was stated that the action thus 
inaugurated was in conformity with the established policy of our govern- 
ment, expressed in the treaty with China concluded November 17, 1880, 
by which the Governments of China and the United States mutually 
agreed that "Citizens of the United States shall not be permitted to 
import opium into any of the open ports of China, to transport it from 
one open port to any other open port, or to buy and sell opium in any 
of the open ports of China"; and that this treaty was followed by the 
Act of Congress of February 23, 1887, prohibiting citizens of the United 
States from engaging in the opium trade with China under heavy 
penalties. 

The diplomatic intervention of the United States for the suppression 
of the Far Eastern opium traffic was based on a consistent policy which 
had been followed from the earliest contact of its citizens with Far 
Eastern countries. The United States was almost alone in agreement 
with those countries that the opium traffic should be suppressed. The 
attitude of this government, however, had little effect except to restrain 
American citizens, for up to 1906 the opium evil in China had grown to an 
enormous extent. This may be best illustrated by quoting from a high 
authority: 

I shall not yield to the temptation to describe the effects of opium in China. The 
leaders of the Chinese people look upon it as a dangerous foe to our very existence 
as a nation. Every instinct of self-preservation cries out against it. The past few 
years have brought some strange and notable apologists for opium — some strange 
and notable apologists for China as an opium-using country. Would that we Chinese, 
who are best in position to know the facts, could follow them with conviction ! Would 
that we could dispel the sternness of the facts with this softness of speech ! 

But go with me, gentlemen of this Commission, over that broad and once fair 
stretch of Western China, where the ravages of the curse have been most evident — 
the provinces of Szechwan, Yunnan, Kweichow, Kansu, and Shensi — an area com- 
prising a large proportion of the eighteen provinces. Visit the dismal and wretched 
hovels, which, were it not for opium, would be happy homes; see the emaciated, 
depraved multitude of victims to this vice; observe the abject poverty — and notice 
for the cause of it all the wide fields once covered with waving gold of ripening grain 
now given over to the cultivation of the poppy. Read what Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Bruce says on Kansu: " One blot, and that no small one, lies on the people of Western 
Kansu. It is that men and women are, to a fearful extent, habitual and confirmed 
smokers." Monseigneur Otto, Catholic Bishop of Kansu, who has spent thirty years 
of his life in China, reckons six men out of every eight of the population as confirmed 
in the habit. 

The economic burden imposed upon China by the use of opium has now become 
almost unbearable. As is shown in our report, a conservative estimate of the annual 
production of native opium for 1906 is 584,800 piculs; this we may value at Tls. 
220,000,000. To this must be added for imported opium Tls. 30,000,000, taking the 
value of the importation for 1905; this gives us a total expenditure in cash on the part 
of the Chinese for opium of Tls. 250,000,000. The land now given over to the produc- 
tion of opium, were it planted with wheat or other more useful crops, would yield an 
annual return of, let us say, at least Tls. 150,000,000. This sum, added to the loss of 
Tls. 250,000,000 mentioned above, means that the cultivation of opium costs the 
nation Tls. 400,000,000 a year. To estimate the loss to the country in the earning 
capacity of the victims of the opium habit is more difficult. Our investigations have 
convinced us that there are 25 million men in China addicted to the use of opium. 
This number, unfortunately, includes many from among the more highly productive 
classes; but if we suppose their average earning capacity, were they not addicted to 
the habit of opium, to be one-fifth a tael a day, and that this is reduced one-quarter 
by their use of opium, we have here a daily loss to the nation of Tls. 1,250,000, or an 
annual loss of Tls. 456,250,000. If there is added to this the items which I have 
mentioned above, we have a total annual loss to China of Tls. 856,250,000. It is 
needless for me to call your attention to how ill-prepared we are as a people at the 
present stage of our industrial development to bear such a burden as this. No ac- 
count is here taken of the capital loss involved. 

This economic loss affects not only China but all of the leading nations of the world. 
We live in the era of improved transportation, which means an era of increased for- 
eign trade. Within the past 28 years the world's foreign trade has grown from Gold 
$2 1-2 per capita to Gold $14. While China's trade has been backward, she has not 
failed to feel the impulse of this world movement. In 1867 when the Chinese customs 
statistics assumed their present shape and furnished the first data for comparison 
with the present, the value of China's imports was less than 69 1-3 million taels; in 
1905 it was over 447,000,000 taels, an increase of more than sixfold; and yet the 
foreign trade of China is still lamentably small. The imports of China per capita are 
about 2s. 5d., while those of Japan are 15s. lOd. — nearly seven times as much, and of 
the United States about 30 times as much per capita. There is no part of the world 
in which there is a field for such an enormous extension of foreign trade as is presented 
to-day in China. In fact, who can estimate the influence upon the trade of the world 
when China comes to her own commercially and industrially? If the world sold to 
each Chinese as much as it does to each Japanese, it would receive 3 billion taels 
annually from China. 

The facts just stated are no exaggeration. The opium evil had not 
only permeated the hovel, but every government yamen in China, and 
the representatives of foreign governments continually found it difficult 
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to come to an agreement with Chinese officials on economic, social and 
diplomatic questions, or, where such agreements were arrived at on these 
questions, to secure their fulfillment. Dislike of the foreigner was almost 
universal, largely because of the "black poison" which the average 
Chinaman felt had been forced upon his country from outside sources. 
This outstanding difference between China and the western world is 
about to be obliterated. In a word, the Indo-Chinese opium traffic is 
at an end. To-day, China, encouraged by the diplomatic intervention 
of the United States and as a result of agreements made with the British 
Government, is at least seventy-five per cent free of her opium evil. The 
present situation is as follows: 

As the result of the Chinese interpretation of the terms of the agree- 
ment between China and Great Britain of May 8, 1911, China has 
practically forbidden the importation of Indian opium, all the gov- 
ernors of the provinces having instituted such regulations in regard to 
the retail trade in the drug that the market for Indian as well as native 
opium is practically closed. It has resulted that some seventy million 
dollars worth of Indian opium is now in storage at Hongkong and Shang- 
hai, on which the various foreign banks have advanced about fifty 
million dollars. Storage and insurance charges are heaping up. There- 
fore, the Indo-Chinese opium traffic has arrived at the critical point 
where it must be discontinued and the stocks of opium cleared off by 
some method. The first step to this end was the suspension by the 
Indian Government of all sales of opium for the China market, and the 
cutting down by one-third of the sales of opium to other Far Eastern 
countries, including the British Crown Colonies. There remains only 
the question of the disposition of the opium stocks at Shanghai and 
Hongkong. The difficulty in regard to this matter may be realized when 
it is understood that the International Opium Convention signed at 
The Hague last year practically closes the doors of every nation in the 
world to this low-grade opium. The opium merchants and bankers are 
threatened by ruin. The banks have made several efforts to open the 
China market to this opium by indirect pressure on Peking. These ef- 
forts have not been successful, and the American Government, in view of 
its treaty relations with China and its diplomatic position in regard to the 
opium trade, has instructed its diplomatic and consular officers in China 
to have nothing to do with the attempt of the bankers. Serious pro- 
posals are now being made that the Indian Government, which during 
the last five years has received a windfall of nearly seventy-five million 
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dollars from the enhanced price of Indian opium, should buy back from 
the merchants the stocks of opium now in their hands and destroy the 
drug. Should the present critical situation so eventuate, Commissioner 
Lin, who, by the seizure and destruction of twenty thousand chests of 
opium in 1837, brought on the so-called Opium War, would undoubtedly 
turn in his grave and sigh with satisfaction. 

Quite apart from that aspect of the opium question as it affects China, 
the international side is interesting, for the International Opium Con- 
vention has, in addition to the original signatures, received the signatures 
of all the Latin American states but one, and, on December 17 last, 
Great Britain, one of the original signatories, signed on behalf of Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, and twenty-five Crown Colonies, 
dependencies and protectorates. In addition, most of the European 
countries have signed the instrument. 

By the terms of the convention, if any civilized state had not signed 
the convention by the 31st of last December, it was incumbent upon 
the Netherland Government immediately to call a final conference of 
all the signatory Powers to assemble at The Hague to determine upon 
the deposit of ratifications of the instrument. That conference has now 
been summoned by the Netherland Government to meet at The Hague 
in June, and there is every reason to believe that when the conference 
assembles, it will be composed of representatives of every Power of 
America, Europe and Asia; that the convention will be amended and the 
time for the deposit of its ratifications decided upon. Thus, the original 
idea of the United States Government that four or five Powers should 
come to the assistance of China, has been enlarged and welded into a 
concrete agreement embracing all civilized states. 

THE TREATY OF NOVEMBER 27, 1912, BETWEEN FRANCE AND SPAIN 
CONCERNING MOROCCO 

As pointed out in previous comments, the ambition of France has 
been for years past to acquire, and having acquired them, to consolidate 
its possessions in the north of Africa. The conquest of Algiers began in 
the thirties, and the vast extent of territory formerly subject to the Bey 
of Algiers is now a department of the republic. Tunis was acquired in 
1881 and is under French protection. Finally, Morocco has been sub- 
jected to French domination, but only after a struggle which threatened 
at one time the peace of the world. There were several serious obstacles 



